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“Tales of the 
Norse Gods & Heroes’ 


he Heroes of Asgard are among the immortal 

heroes of childhood, and in TALES OF THE NORSE 

GODS AND HEROES, Barbara Leonie Picard 
nificently retells their stirring saga. Oxford Illustrated 
Classics, 12s 6d net. {J Little Tim is another famous 
hero, and TIM IN DANGER, Edward Ardizzone’s trium- 
phantly gay new picture-story, relates the most ex- 
citing adventure of his career. 9s 6d net. J smea, René 
Guillot’s story of an African lioness, is a welcome 
companion volume to sAMA, acclaimed as the out- 
standing animal book of 1952. 8s 6d net. {In A BOW 
IN THE CLOUD Margherita Fanchiotti retells the story of 
Noah as the personal adventure of four children who 
join the company of the Ark. 10s 6d net. ‘| Hitherto 
available only in the U.S.A., Eleanor Farjeon’s TEN 
SAINTS is at last available in an English edition. This 
is a book of simply told biographies, beautifully illus- 
trated in full colour. 12s 6d net. 
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JAMES NORBURY 
and 
MARGARET AGUTTER 


Let’s Learn 


To Sew 


A charmingly-produced, attractive, but eminentlypractical guide 
for the 7-12 year-olds. 5s 
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Autumn — Winter 1953 
A further selection 


NORTH WINDS BLOW FREE Elizabeth Howard 


a novel for the intermediate library, by the author of 
Pedlar’s Girl 7s 6d 


SPEED SIX! Bruce Carter 


a new book for older children, by the author of 
The Perilous Descent, which was so highly praised by 
Eleanor Graham in The Junior Bookshelf 8s 6d 


SNOW CLOUD Gerald Raftery 


a forceful, unsentimental yet moving animal story that 
is also unusually well written 7s 6d 


FIVE DOLLS IN A HOUSE Helen Clare 


for younger children, by the author of Merlin’s Magic 
Illustrated in colour 8s 6d 


and these favourites back again 
FATTYPUFFS AND THINIFERS André Maurois 


fourth edition. Unavailable for ten years gs 6d 


THE MAGIC WALKING-STICK John Buchan 


his most successful book for younger children. Unavail- 
able for twelve years 
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For the Yvung Musician’s Bookshelf 
The Observer’s Book of 
MUSIC 


By FREDA DINN, G.R.C.M., A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L. 
Illustrated by PAUL SHARP, A.R.c.A. 


“Miss Dinn has fulfilled her task admirably and with a care which makes 
the book a valuable source of information for all who are interested in or 
active in music-making or music-listening. Her style is simple, clear and 
very readable. . . . The treatment throughout is most thorough and a wide 
area of knowledge is condensed to essentials. A most useful guide which 
is made additionally attractive by its production, its numerous illustrations 
(many in colour) and by its low price.—Music Teacher. 

“|. . is most attractively produced, and is excellent value for the 
money.”’—Funior Bookshelf. Ss. net 


Recently Published 
The Observer’s Book of 
COMMON BRITISH INSECTS & SPIDERS 


By E. F. LINSSEN, F.z.s., F.R.B.S. and 
L. HUGH NEWMAN, F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S. 


The most recent addition to this famous series outlines each of the 21 
orders of insects found in the British Isles, as well as representatives of 
the Spider class. The Introduction deals with Insect classification and 
behaviour, and the 64 plates (32 in full colour) accurately portray more 
than 200 of the 300 species given in the ‘text. Size is indicated by scale 


or caption. 5s. net. 
THE RED SQUIRREL TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS. Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


This story starts with the birth of red squirrel twins in a nest high up 
in an oak tree, and describes their training by the fond and ever-watchful 
parents. Then when they are several months old, the twins experience a 
period of captivity when two children keep them as pets for a time. The 
illustrations add to the value of the story as a true study of the red 
squirrel. For children of 10 upwards. 6s. net. 


SCHOOL AND ADVENTURE STORIES 


The latest titles in the Paragon Library for boys and girls of 12 to 16 are: 
The Leopard Men by Fames Shaw (strange and perilous adventures in the 
African jungle); Young Solario by Marjorie A. Sindall (a light-hearted 
family story, with an artistic background); and Wheels to the West by 
Betty E. Spence (a most, unusual story of a holiday spent cycling from Essex 
to Bath via many beautiful West Country towns and villages). The last 
two titles are for girls. There are four new titles in the Crown Library, for 
readers of 11 to 14. Drummer’s Hall by }. E. Taylor tells of adventures in 
Cornwall in Napoleonic times; and The Golden Gryphon by Captain T. 
Thompson is a story of the discovery of a hoard of gold ornaments on the 
island of Crete. For girls the new titles are: Madcap Melody by Fudith 
Carr, a school story that is different, and Ceva of the Caradocs by Lydia 
S. Eliott, a story of a brave British girl who lived at the time of the 
Roman Emperor Hadrian. All these books have colour frontispieces 


7s. net each 


A fully-illustrated, 32-page booklet entitled Books Make Ideal Gifts, is 
available post free on request to: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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New Books for Children 


THE STALLIG! if i 
1E STALLION ty | The Stallion 
from the Sea 


KATHLEEN FIDLER 


This is the thrilling story of 
Manx smugglers and wreck- 
ers in the eighteenth century. 
A stallion swims out of the 
darkness to Esther and Tom 
Quilliam and saves their 
uncle from Captain Hackell’s 
gang. 


KATHLEEN FIDLER Illustrated 7s.6d. net 
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The first of a new series 


Rex Milligan’s Busy Term 


ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 


Rex Milligan goes into trouble in a mighty supersonic 
dive. The result is an uproarious grammar school story, 
full of really funny situations. Rex and friend Jigger 
Johnson save the school playing fields and expose a racket 
in stolen cars by the way. Children who read Rex 
Milligan’s Busy Term will be glad that Rex has come to 
stay—watch for his next adventure. 
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9999999999999 9099OO990000H 
FABER BOOKS 


The San Sebastian EILIS DILLON 
A new novel by the author of The Lost Island—a tale of modern 
piracy and a 100-year-old brig, the San Sebastian. 

With drawings. 10/6 


Fair Wind to Adventure JOHN NIVEN 


A sea story, with an authentic historical background, about a 
boy captured by pirates on his way to Calcutta in 1800. 9/6 


Kildee House RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 


Mister Fim, you will remember, was a Collins Magazine Book 
of the Month. This new story, with striking illustrations, is 
about Old Jerome, a retired wood-carver who shared a little 
house with sleepy raccoons and skunks—nice skunks. 

With drawings. 9/6 


Adventures of Bunny Buffin ALEC BUCKELS 


More adventures of Bunny Buffin and his little friend Tut, of 
the sly old fox and dear Aunt Otterkins, all simply written and 
easily read, With drawings by the author. 7/6 


The Magic Currant Bun JOHN SYMONDS 


ANDRE FRANCOIS, one of the wittiest Punch artists, has illustrated 
this ingenious Parisian story, full of excitement and surprises. 
With drawings on every facing page. 8/6 


Sir Thomas More LESLIE PAUL 


‘A well-rounded portrait of a noble, perceptive figure . . . Mr. 
Paul handles with fine judgement the chaotic tangle of Tudor 
times.’"—GUY RAMSEY: Daily Telegraph. With plates. 12/6 


Flight from the Palace GEORGE SAVA 


Peter, the hero of A Boy in Samarkand and Caught by 
Revolution, thought his troubles were over when he escaped 
from revolutionary Russia ; how wrong he was this story proves. 

With drawings. 10/6 


A Week of Stories DORIS RUST 


Stories for every night of the week to read before going to bed 
—all within a small child’s understanding and experience. 
With drawings. 4/6 
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for boys and girls 
PAMELA BROWN’S 


Harlequin 
Corner 


Harlequin Corner was a delight to Nicola, Candy and 
Crispian from the moment they set foot in the Soho 
courtyard, and realised they were to spend their holidays 
at a theatrical costumier’s. Mystery sprang up in these 
unusual surroundings — exciting for the girls with their love of the theatre, 
and Crispian whose sole ambition was to become a detective. Undoubtedly 
Pamela Brown’s best book to date. Colour frontispiece and 6 full page line 





illustrations by Marcia Lane Foster. 8s 6d 
The Island Castle 
MARY FITT 


A Turkish island forms the unusual background to this exciting story about 
an English boy who goes out there to join a school friend, but finds him 
missing. The tale has a thrilling climax when a great statue on a mountain- 
side suddenly appears to come to life to do battle with the enemy — just 
in time. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 8s 6d 


Curlew Jon 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


A dramatic story set in Scotland about a shy and lonely boy who makes 
friends with the birds and beasts around him. His adventures include the 
breaking-up of a gang of vicious salmon poachers, and much valuable 
nature lore is interleaved in this exciting story. Colour frontispiece and 
many line drawings by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 8s 6d 


Act One 
JANETTE SCOTT 


Though still only 13 years of age Janette Scott is a star in her own right 
both on stage and film; her best known part to date was that of the 
scientist’s daughter in the film of Nevil Shute’s novel No Highway. Modestly 
and sensibly this young actress-author tells the story of her own life largely 
spent in the theatres where her mother, Thora Hird, was acting. Coloured 
frontispiece and several half-tone illustrations. 7s 6d 


NELSON 
































Informative! Entertaining! Inexpensive ! 


6/- True Books 4/- 


net 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA THE SECRET SERVICE 


Deals particularly with activities as A thrilling account, by an author 
Special Agent and unfolds fantastic able to draw upon personal experi- 
exploits in Arabian Desert during ence, illustrated by many stories of 
first World War. famous spies. 


STEAMSHIPS THE STARS 


Traces the history of the steamship The Director of the Astronomical 

from its early days of sail-cum-steam Association, Lunar Section, presents 

up to the present time. a highly readable, well illustrated 
introduction to astronomy. 


Lively, attractively illustrated, non-fiction books _ specially 
written for teenagers up to fifteen who want information made 
readable and entertaining. Exceptional value for money. 





THE MAMBA’S PRECIPICE Roy Campbell 


An exciting adventure story with an African setting, by a famous 
poet and author, 8/6 net 
THE 


SECRET of the UNDERSEA BELL John Scott Douglas 
A deep-sea diving tale. “Thrilling adventure story for boys”— 
Edinburgh E. News. 8/6 net 
MERE MICHEL and her CAT Translated by 

Margaret Cardew 


A charming French classic brilliantly translated which will delight 


English children. 7/6 net 
THE 

LITTLE GIRL with a BELL Cecile F. Boxer 
“Delightfully combines excitement with historical accuracy”— 
Children’s Newspaper. 7/6 net 
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eg, < Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, Lenten, W.C.2 
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For Christmas 


Admiral’s Walk KITTY BARNE 


Kitty Barne, Carnegie Medal winner, offers a fine new tale of family oy in 
country house vis-a-vis town flat. Illustrated by MARY GERNAT. 8s. 


Delia Daly of Galloping Green PATRICIA LYNCH 
The fortunes of a young Irish family will fascinate young readers in this new 
story by the author of The Turf-cutter’s Donkey stories, etc. Illustrated by 
JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE. 8s. 6d. 

Storm on the Marsh VIOLA BAYLEY 

Collins Young Elizabethan Book of the Month for July. 


“A first-class story . . very exciting . . all the characters are so well drawn. 
My goodness, how you will enjoy it!” —NOEL STREATFEILD. [Illustrated by 
SHEILA MACGREGOR. 8s. 6d. 


The Cave RICHARD CHURCH 


New edition, re-illustrated by GEOFFREY WHITTAM, Of this “unusual mystery 
story . . excellent with an underlying theme on the qualities of leadership.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. 


For Younger Children 


The Little Boys & Their Boats 


S. BONE & M. ADSHEAD 
Remember Stephen Bone’s Little Boy and his House? This is a grand full- 
colour companion volume. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


Pipkin the Woodmouse ROSALIE FRY 
A _story-book for younger children, beautifully illustrated by the —_ 
telling of Pipkin’s reaiistic adventures in the woodland world. 7s. 


Minikin’s Visit MARY D. HILLYARD 


A five-year-old, called Minikin because she was ‘small and nice,’ visits her 
Grannie and sees all the happy things in the old rectory that had delighted 
Mother in her young life. Jilustrated by A. H. WATSON. 7s. 6d. 





DENT’S Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Latest of the 24 volumes now published, with full-colour plates and drawings 
in the text, decorative bindings, and colour jackets: 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF NILS_ Selma Lagerlof 
Illustrated by HANS BAUMHAUER. 8s. 6d. 


DON QUIXOTE Miguel de Cervantes 
Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. IIs. 6d. 




















CLASSICS 


for the school library 


INTRODUCING ka lappa — 


COLLINS New CLASSICS 


q 
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COLLINS POCKET CLASSICS have been known to book- 
lovers for fifty years. In that time 25,000,000 copies have been 
sold. Now, to celebrate the jubilee of the series, we introduce 
Collins New Classics—an entirely reset, re-edited and redesigned 
version of this famous series. 


LIBRARIES will benefit from the increased leaf size, which 
affords wider margins and better legibility, without losing the 
essential “ pocketability.” 


NEW TEXTS. The decision to reset every book not only gave 
the typographers a free hand, but enabled the editors to re- 
consider the choice of text: i.e. permission was obtained to 
use the ‘ Shakespeare Head’ Robinson Crusoe, etc. Thus whiic 
remaining in every sense a popular series, Collins New Classics 
measure up to the most exacting academic standards. 


OTHER FEATURES: New introductions by modern author- 
ities such as Norman Collins on Charles Dickens, V. S. 
Pritchett, Peter Quennell, and others. Illustrations. Treasure 
Island, Black Beauty, and other books eminently suited to 
children, have been fully illustrated with new drawings. New 
authors will be added to the series as they become available. 


PRICE. Many books are still available at 4s. (including several 
illustrated volumes). Prices are: 4s. up to 352 pages, 5s. up 
to 576 pages, to 6s. for books of more than 576 pages. 
David Copperfield of 798 pages is still only 6s.! 


COLLINS New CLASSICS 
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_ ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
= I people of all ages. 
€ | 





~ Large and varied selection. Immense 
» stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
| cordially invited. 
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Colonel Crock | 


7" The new Children’s T.V.‘character’ 
he ANNETTE MILLS | 











to 

ew The television career of Colonel Crock has just begun. The 

yle. Colonel is a retired Army car who lives in the car-village of 
Much Winding and his adventures are likely to arouse the 

- same measure of popularity as Muffin the Mule. The ilius- 

up trations are by Edward Andrewes and comprise 8 plates 


in full colour and 24 line drawings. 5/- net 
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Illustration by R. Jacques from Forty-two Stories of Hans 
Andersen (Faber) 
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Joy Is My Name 
By LEILA BERG. 


UR seven-year old announced at tea that his 
teacher had asked who could say a poem, and 
he was the only one who put up his hand. 
With pride we asked what poem he recited. 
He told us: 


Up in the mountains, 
Lying on the grass, 
I saw a Chinaman 
Sliding on his 

Arse no questions, 
Tell no lies, 

I saw a Chinaman 
Doing up his 

Flies are a nuisance 
Flies are a pest, 

I saw a Chinaman 
Putting on his vest. 


Shaken, but smothering horror and laughter we 
asked what his teacher had said. “She said she couldn’t 
hear a word,” he grumbled. 

His other favourite poems, which he puts on a level 
with the Chinaman, are W. H. Davies’ School’s Out, 
and the various Hums of Pooh. 
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It sets me wondering what the common factor is that 
makes them all equally satisfying. I think what poetry 
means to children is :— 
rhythm, repetition, the savouring of words, familiarity 
and joyousness. 


Children appreciate rhythm not only for its own 
sake, but for its aptness. If you make the wrong 
rhythm for an engine a three-year-old will tell you off 
with withering scorn. Our seven-year-old is very 
insistent that you say School’s Out in the “right” 
way; “say it fast,’ he commands. 


I remember, as a young child being filled with a 
vehement contempt—that still stays with me—by a 
poem that begins : 


“T love it, I love it, and 
who shall dare 

To chide me for loving 
that old armchair.” 


It was a poem that was meant to be sad, but its 
rhythm galloped gaily on, and every dactyl hurt me. 


As for the fascination of word-sounds, a four-year old 
will giggle himself silly over words like hollyhock, 
thistledown, or stickleback, and will gaspingly protest 
that you must have made them up. And later on the 
beauty of words, not just the comicalness, has very 
strong appeal. 


As a ten-year old, I used to treasure words, take them 
out and look at them secretly, like an ecstatic collector. 
We had moved, then, from a poor working class neigh- 
bourhood to a more moneyed one. Nearby were 
houses with names, not numbers, and among the 
“Maylou’s” and “Bettyjo’s” were names like “Inter- 
lude” and “Haven”. Both “interlude” and “haven” 
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was my favourite word for a long time—not a favourite 
word that was used enthusiastically, and at last 
automatically, in conversations, but one that I turned 
over and over silently and privately. “Immemorial” 
came later, and “murmurous” with Tennyson, and 
“tawny”. 


Familiarity and joyousness are very important. 
Dreamy other-landness, and solemnity, too, is appre- 
ciated as the child grows older; but all the seven-year 
olds round here discard unofficially the usual words of 
We Three Kings and sing to the same tune which 
they love : 


“We three Kings of Orient are, 

One in a taxi, one in a car, 

One on a scooter blowing his hooter, 
Following yonder star.” 

They find this not so grave, and more homely, and 
they prefer it sincerely, and sing it with enormous zest. 
(The smothered giggles only come some years later, 
when fitness of sentiment is more understood). All the 


Council Schools around have this same variant—these 
things spread like dandelion seed on the wind. 


The very first poem a child makes up—what a pity 
we lose this ease of creativeness—holds all these five 
qualities. It may be only two words. A three-year- 
old’s wash-basin song, sung loudly in solitude, might 
be :— 

“Splashing, 
Splashing 
Oh-oh-oh 
Splash !” 
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The “oh”, or the “splash” might be carried over 
several notes, like grand opera. (Curious how we 
think of grand opera as artificial, when it seems to be 
the most natural thing in the world). 


A four-year-old’s poem or song will go something 
like this. (I quote here from one of my books Little 
Pete.) 

“Spring, ter-ring, ter-ring 
Spring, ter-ring, ter-ring, 
Ter-ring 
Ter-ring 
Buttercups and daisies.” 

All the five necessary qualities are here in these two 
poems*. And they continue to be there, in all the 
poems a child likes, whether they are his own or some 
other poet’s. I have yet to know a child—I don’t speak 
of late adolescence—who made up a sad poem. 

Our twelve-year old loves the Humbert Wolfe piece 
that Miss Greene uses in Stars and Primroses : 


“The City Financier, 
walks in the gardens, 
stiffly, because of 
his pride and his burdens. 

“The daisies, looking 
up observe 
only a self 
respecting curve. 

“The thrushes only 
see a flat 
table-land 
of shiny hat. 





*Reading this through it strikes me it must seem appalling conceit that 
I should quote the Pete poem as having “all the necessary qualities.”’ 
I can only try to explain that, as far as I am concerned, Pete wrote 
this poem, not I, 
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“He looks importantly 
about him 
while all the Spring 
goes on without him.” 


She relishes this with giggles and gurgles. “Isn’t he 
a fool?” she says. But there is no malice, no sardonic- 
ness in her laughter at all. The poem is fun. 


Both the seven-year old, and the twelve-year old who 
understands it better, love T. S. Eliot’s Practical 
Cats. 


The twelve-year old likes Allingham’s 


“Four ducks ona pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing; 
What a little thing, 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears.” 
and Housman’s 
“Loveliest of trees the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide.” 
(but not the other verses, whose sentiment seems to her 
rather silly). 
and Teresa Holley’s 


“To-day I saw a butterfly 

The first-born of the spring, 
Sunning itself upon a bank— 
A lovely tawny thing. 

“T saw a dandelion too, 

As golden as the sun; 

And these will still be beautiful 
When all the wars are done.” 
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and lots of Stevenson and Humbert Wolfe’s 
“Who thought of the lilac ? 
“T” dew said, 
“T made up the lilac: 
Out of my head.” 
“She made up the lilac! 
Pooh”, thrilled a linnet, 
and each dew-note had a 
lilac in it.” 
and Walter de la Mare’s 
“The horse in the field, 
The cows in the meadow, 
Each browses and swishes 
Plumb over its shadow.” 


(that verse only—its “plumb over its shadow” that 
captures her), and all of Hardy’s “This is the weather 
the cuckoo likes,” and all of W. H. Davies’s “Leisure.” 


Now a new quality is creeping in. All these poems, 
except Who made the lilac—have an instantly pic- 
ture-forming quality about them; they are simple 
ordinary things seen suddenly with intensity, tenderness 
and meaning. Thinking about this I see what a re- 
markable word “vision” is. 


But the old captivating qualities still remain. I re- 
member at thirteen and fourteen being enthralled by 
Tennyson, particularly by Oenone which so en- 
chanted me with its music, its vowels and consonants, 
its contrapuntal rhythms, and heartcatching phrases, 
that I fell sick of a surfeit of it and turned to sneering 
at Tennyson because “all he cares about is the sound of 
it; he doesn’t know anything else!” (After that I was 
haunted for years by Harold Monroe’s Overheard on 
a Saltmarsh which seems rather unfair.) Yes, the old 
qualities remain, and with them the enlarging, intenser 
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vision. The eleven-year old is beginning—just begin- 
ning—to accept other emotions than joy. Stupidity 
Street is appreciated—anger comes easily. But irony 
is still incomprehensible. 


When our daughter was eleven, and away from 
school for a term with a fractured leg—an exuberant 
child, she cracked the plaster four times—I tentatively 
introduced her to Keats’ poem J had a dove (I had 
been irritated for some time by her teacher’s choice 
of coy, simpering verses). How furious she was with 
Keats. “A horrid cruel man!” she called him indig- 
nantly. I explained the point of the poem—when she 
allowed me to—but she still viewed it with suspicion, 
and would have nothing to do with it. Hastily I tried 
to make amends by offering Blake. She accepted his 
angry “robin redbreast in a cage” instantly, and took 
him to her heart as a comrade. 


Poetry is so intrinsically a part of childhood, just as 
laughter is, and singing, and running, that I wonder 
why so many of us grow away from it as we grow up. 
Partly it is that “we have no time to stand and stare.” 


Most working-class children are not allowed to 
stand and stare, or sit and read—there is work to be 
done, the bagwash to be collected, the bread to be 
bought, the potatoes to be fetched, the baby to be 
washed, the floor to be cleaned. The child who persists 
in reading, or musing, amid a frenzied bustle of 
activity is asking for a clip on the ear. In the upper 
middle-class home pensiveness tends to be considered 
peculiar. Healthy normal children ride horses, jump 
and hunt. Children who sit about “moping” don't 
meet the right people, and put their family in a bad 
light. So only the middle-class child is ever encourag- 
ed to stand and stare, or soak in poetry like sunshine. 
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And partly too, I think it is bad teaching. Poetry 
is regarded by too many teachers and too many com- 
pilers of anthologies as something apart from life and 
reality when it is the very essence of life and reality. 


These people, whether in enthusiasm or boredom, 
make of poetry something no normal child would want 
to read at all. So we get on the one hand the shrill 
simpering falsetto of those who see magic only in care- 
fully dressed fairies (I met one of these teachers 
recently. A teacher of speech and voice production, 
she had been taking a class of nine to thirteen year olds, 
Jewish boys, and trying to teach them a poem about 
elves and fairies. “They have not a scrap of imagina- 
tion,” she said with vehement indignation), and on the 
other side we get the teachers who greet poetry with 
unashamed gloom and bad temper, and raps on the 
knuckles for inattention, and “parsing” and those 
compilers of hefty anthologies with a parsimony in 
illustration that would never be inflicted on a story- 
book, which it is known children read for pleasure. 


So it is with the deepest gratitude I have welcomed 
three glorious poetry books—Miss Green’s two books 
Stars and Primroses and Magic Lanterns and 
Miss Eve Garnett’s Book of the Seasons. Here is 
poetry for children, its magic saluted, its joyousness 
shouted, its everydayness proclaimed—here is common 
loveliness. Lucky children to have their birthright 
handed back to them. 
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Curiosities of the Past. IV 
THE POPULAR RECITER. 


OTHING, perhaps, in the realm of literary 

tastes, has changed so much in the last cen- 

tury as the style and content of elocutionary 

verse. Even allowing for the special 

demands of Temperance and Evangelical 
movements, a study of anthologies published in the 
early nineteenth century reveals fascinating reflections 
of literary and social attitudes. 


In 1816 the compiler of Pieces in Poetry and Prose 
for Recitation in Schools considered “the Recital of 
pieces at School an exercise beneficial to Pupils not 
only in respect to their delivery, but also to their 
Organs of speech, and even to their Understanding.” 
Justifying his publication, designed for the Standard 
Hall Academy at Nottingham, Mr. R. Goodacre de- 
clares that “When young Persons are studying many 
branches of Science at the same time, it is desirable 
that their pieces should be ready without the trouble 
of copying them.” He further claims that “The pieces 
selected are such as the Compiler deemed best calcu- 
lated to improve young persons in Elocution, while 
the sentiments they contain may be recollected at 
future periods of their life with satisfaction and 
advantage.” 


Among still surviving poets, Collins is represented 
here by The Passions, Burns by The Mountain Daisy, 
Cowper by The Post and The Newspaper, Shakes- 
peare by Brutus on Caesar. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge are noticeably absent, despite the publication of 
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Wordsworth’s first collected edition in 1815. Among 
the other twenty contributors are many long since 
relegated to the ranks of minor poets and several -who 
rank only for ‘mention’ in the more detailed histories 
of literature. 


How odd, now, seems the rodomontade of Rev. H. 
Moore’s Ode on The Prevalence of Atheism, the mor- 
bidity of Montgomery’s The Grave, the bathetic 
moralising of The Drowning Fly (Anon.) and the 
the mawkish analogy of The Fluttering Swallow, a 
sonnet on ‘the helping hand’ by Rushton. Thelwall’s 
The Orphan Boy would be rejected now even by ad- 
mirers of Wordsworth who sometimes invested this 
form of ballad with unique dignity and music. 


And there, I'll call on her so loud, 
All underneath the churchyard tree, 
To wrap me in her snow-white shroud : 
For those cold lips are dear to me. 


Probably the clearest indication of the gulf between 
past and present is found in Dr. Darwin’s dramatic 
Eliza. The soldier’s wife is watching the battle and 
rejoicing in its conclusion when : 


A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some Fury wing’d it, and some Demon guides!) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck, 
The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 
Dies her white veil, her ivory bosom stains— 


Her husband finds her, and his children— 


Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers prest, 
And tried with pouting lips her milkless breast. 
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The first despair over, he recollects his fatherhood : 
Round his chill babes he wrapp’d his crimson vest; 
And clasped them sobbing to his aching breast. 


Interesting from the reciter’s view are the dialogue 
pieces one of which, dn Eclogue, by Southey, retails 
the life stories of three Botany Bay transportees: the 
other, Dr. Aitken’s The Two Robbers, shows Alexan- 
der confounded for his military crimes in the mouth of 
a captured bandit who speaks him plain. ‘The prime 
curiosity of the collection is undoubtedly Coleman’s 
The Newcastle Apothecary, in which, instead of shak- 
ing the bottle his attendants shake the patient—with 
disastrous effect. The blame lies at the door of the 
apothecary and his penchant for verse, for— — 


on the label of this stuff 
He wrote this verse; 
Which one would think, was clear enough 
And terse :— 
“W hen taken, 
“To be well shaken.” 

For all our improved taste and our sense of what 
poetry fulfils the dictum that all poetry was meant to 
be read, we must not be too critical of selections such as 
these. More than catholic they may be, but in a barely 
literate age the reciter was often the only means of 


communicating verse of any merit to the less than 
literate majority. 


A. R. WILLIAMS. 











Illustration by W. Stobbs from Champlain of the St. Lawrence 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BuckELs, A. Adventures of Bunny Buffin. Illus. 

by the author. 96 pp. 84 X 6. . ‘ Faber 7/6 

There is a sweet candour in these little stories which goes 

straight to the heart of small children, and they have a tough 

quality which keeps them from sentimentality. Not too great 

a claim must be made for them, for they are slight enough, 

but from the common run of writing and drawing for the 

youngest readers they stand out for their honesty, simplicity and 
characteristic touches of humour. 


Denes, G. John and Jennifer's treasure hunt. Illus. 
by the author. 39 pp. 9X 8 . ; Nelson 6/- 
Children will enjoy this, as they have other books about 
Jennifer, for the vivid and convincing coloured photographs; 
7 they may be prepared to overlook the remarkable flatness of the 
text. Mr. Denes, who is a photographer of very high quality, 
might well commission a writer to match the charming natural- 
ism of his pictures with words which reveal the delight and 

interest of ordinary things. 


Fry, R. K. Pipkin the woodmouse. Illus. by the 

author. 96 pp. 74 X 54. , P Dent 7/6 

Although Pipkin and his friends have the gift of speech, 

there is much sound observation in this diary of a year in the 

wild. The story is told with some charm and the author’s own 

illustrations are excellent; one cannot help thinking, however, 

that the book would have gained by abandoning a_pseudo- 
fictional form. 


Jansson, T. The book about Moomin, Mymble and 
little My. Illus. 26 pp. 11 X 8 cloth back. Benn 8/6 
This represents, one hopes, a halt for rest and reflection 
rence before the great saga of Moomintroll is resumed. It is a colour- 
ed picture book, in which Moomin (and the reader) is led from 
page to page through a series of ingeniously placed holes. A 
book, one hastens to add, to possess; the children’s librarian 
will find it difficult to cope with and, at 8/6, a bad bargain, 
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The colour is excellent, gay, bold and uninhibited ; the drawing 
lacks the charm and intimacy of earlier Moomin books; the 
verse which links the pages is the flattest doggerel. 

Now that Miss Jansson has got this out of her system, 
let us have another of those long, complicated, profoundly ser- 
ious and absurd stories in which lie her peculiar powers. 


Love.., W. G. 4 Baker's dozen. Illus. by E. Outlaw. 
119 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ‘ U.L.P. 6/- 
Adults who have had the joy of telling stories to children 
will echo Miss Lovell’s sentiments expressed in her preface, 
although they may regret the excessively arch tone. They may 
be less appreciative of the selection of stories. The thirteen 
tales are chosen from various sources, including folk tales; 
there is a superb example of the ‘literary’ fairy story in Maurice 
Baring’s The Blue Rose and, I think, a deplorable one in 
Oscar Wilde’s The Selfish Giant. And one or two of the 
modern stories are embarrassingly outclassed by their neigh- 
bours. Altogether it is difficult, however one enjoys individual 
stories, to see much purpose in the book. 


MacCartny, Sir D. & Guinness, B. The story of - 
a nutcracker. Illus. by R. Pim. 88 pp. 83 X 54. 
Heinemann 9/6 


This free treatment of Hoffman’s tale of the war between 
the Nutcracker and the King of the Mice was left unfinished 
by Sir Desmond MacCarthy at his death, and has now been 
completed in an appropriate style by Bryan Guinness. It is an 
excellent story, nicely blending action and sentiment, and makes 
a welcome addition to the repertoire of Christmas tales suitable 
for telling aloud. The publishers have made a really handsome 
book, which Mr. Pym has decorated with a fine sense of period. 

\L Many children may come to feel for this little book the 
very personal affection which they have for The Cuckoo Clock. 


Symonps, J. The Magic currant bun. Illus. by 

A. Francois. 39 pp. 94 X 7% boards. Faber 8/6 

M. Francois is in the first flight of comic artists, and I have 

looked forward eagerly to his first book for children. Alas, his 

is purely an adult art; deprived of his eternal theme of sex, on 

which he can play endless excruciating variations, he is not very 

funny, and his scribbly style is little to the taste of most 
children. 
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ing The story is faintly reminiscent of Dr. Seuss. The little 
the boy who steals the currant bun and gets little joy from its 
wish-granting properties is related, if distantly, to Bartholo- 
em, mew Cubbins. Not a bad story, as picture books go, but it is 
ser- the pictures which matter. and these do not come up to reason- 
i able expectations. Compared with Madeline, another recent 
; exposition of the spirit of Paris, they lack spontaneity and the 
6/- child-like outlook. : 
lren 
a FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 
teen ALLEN, M. E. Lucia comes to school. 224 pp. 74 X 5. 
les; & Hutchinson 6/- 
rice It must require great fertility of imagination to import 
in any original unused ideas into the ‘school story’. Miss Allen 
the does her best, by sending Italian-bred Lucia straight from Lake 
igh- Maggiore to a ‘modern’ school in Yorkshire. Lucia has gained 
dual all her knowledge of school life from the conventional school 
story, and is rather bewildered by an establishment which con- 
, tains no prefects, bullies or First Eleven. 
The chief sport enjoyed by the girls is ‘pot-holing’ (in 
9/6 carefully organised parties). ‘The author describes the beauties 
mene and terrors of the underground world with an alluring pen; 
Yer and one can readily sympathise with poor Lucia’s disappoint- 
won ment and chagrin when she is refused membership of the Pot- 
i sos Holing Club. Her Italian temper ablaze, she sets out to ex- 
nafs plore alone, and nearly meets with disaster—entirely through 
table her own fault, as she later realises. 
seme It is the descriptions of Yorkshire, both the caves and the 
ates Te lovely green limestone hills above, which make this book en- 
+ the joyable, despite the rather obviously contrived plot. 
lock. BaRRINGER, L. The Rose in splendour. Illus. by 
A. Blyth. 160 pp. 84 <5. . Phoenix House 9/6 
8/6 Towton Moor was among the bloodiest of medieval en- 
/ : ena 
have counters of which historians have knowledge and the author 
s. his of The Rose in Splendour spares his readers little of its blood- 
4 on shed and terror. It is more harrowing for being recounted 
. ware through the eyes of a fourteen-year-old boy who is by chance 
onest involved in it. Dickon’s situation is additionally precarious 
since his allegiance is Lancastrian by locality and tradition 
though he finds himself in the Yorkist ranks. The young 
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Yorkist King, Edward IV, with his badge of a white rose on a 
blazing sun, is not among the best remembered of English 
Kings and the book hardly improves one’s acquaintance with his 
personality, but the general idea of life in the second half of 
the fifteenth century is well presented. Moreover, Mr. Barrin- 
ger handles the panoply of medieval warfare with the same 
exciting economy as one finds in the history plays at Stratford 
and, as at Stratford, the pageantry never obscures the essen- 
tial savagery of medieval warfare and the exceptional bitterness 
of dynastic struggles in England. A brief foreword indicates 
what proportion of the story is based on fact. Mr. Blyth’s 
effective drawings include maps of Dickon’s home district and 
of the battlefield. ‘The book is one of the new Pageant series 
issued by the publishers of the Young Traveller volumes and 
seems to suggest that these will be equally valuable. 


Ditton, E. The San Sebastian. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 191 pp. 84 X 54. . ? Faber 10/6 


The opening situation of Miss Dillon’s story of (mainly) 
gentle villainy is promising. When Pat Harnon finds and 
salvages a drifting brig on the shore of his Connemara home 
mystery amply fills the air. <A drifting castaway brought in 
on the same current turns out to be a mysterious foreigner who 
seeks a ship of the same description but fears some other mys- 
terious foreigners who turn out to be trawlermen out for his 
blood. His disappearance and the subsequent kidnapping of 
Pat are the prelude to a prolonged battle of wits—and even to 
physical combat—after which all is peace and contentment and 
generous reward all round. Miss Dillon writes well enough 
to make an unlikely story at least plausible and Richard Ken- 
nedy’s drawings have the right touch of unreality to match 
the faint fantasy of the story. Suspense is well maintained 
and the characters, though elliptical rather than round, are 
real enough to give the book some distinction among the more 
material kinds of story. 


Epmonpston, M. E. Secret in the sand. Illus. by 
S. Hughes. 255 pp. 7} X 5. ‘ Hammond 7/6 


Eleven-year-old Vicky is going to the Shetlands to stay 
with cousins she has never met, and does not like the idea. 
However, she stands up to the rigours of the journey well, and 
is immediately at home with the friendly young Crawfords and 
their friend Robbie. She is soon learning to sail between the 
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islands, and to enjoy swimming and cycling and _treasure- 
hunting with the others. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, before 
departing for Greece on an archaeological expedition, have left 
- the children a trail of clues leading to a ‘treasure’ which they 
have hidden for them. All the clues have to be solved by ref- 
erence to the books in Mr. Crawford’s library, though the 
search for them takes the children far and wide among sur- 
rounding islands. In the course of their search, they meet the 
new owner of some local property and solve a mystery con- 
cerning the activities of his steward. They also stumble on 
some real treasure in the form of Viking relics. 

Miss Edmondston knows the Shetland Islands well end 
writes invitingly of them. Her children talk and act naturally, 
and the clues she sets are intriguing and well worked out. 
May I point out one error which has slipped through, however ? 
The poem about the cat and the goldfish bowl is by Gray, not 
Goldsmith, and is to be found in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse. 

Shirley Hughes’ drawings are good and clear, but there 
is a slightly cloying ‘sameness’ about the children’s expressions, 
and Malcolm does not always look his fifteen years. 


Horner, I. Knitting for girls. Illus. 94 pp. 


9X 6}. : ; , , : E.U.P. 7/6 
This is a volume in the Junior Teach Yourself series ; and 
as far as is possible without direct example, it is possible for the 
complete novice to teach herself to knit from this book. The 
elementary instructions, and accompanying diagrams are reas- 
onably clear, though they demand concentration. The latter 
part of the book gives a series of patterns for simple garments, 
which should be well within the capacity of the ‘teen-ager’. 
Knitting patterns are usually printed in two columns, and 
it is a good idea to print those in this book in the same way, 
to familiarize the reader with their appearance—but it is very 
irritating to find that the rest of the book is also printed in this 
style. Also the standard abbreviations are rightly introduced 
in the patterns, but are maddening in the text. 


Lynen, P. Delia Daly of Galloping Green. Illus. 
by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 186 pp. 74 X 5. Dent 8/6 
What a delightful story this is! We first meet Delia 
as she comes excitedly home with her parents and friends from 
the school pantomime, in which she has played a herald, and her 
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elder sister Nuala, the fairy queen. At once we sense Delia’s 
shyness and thought for others, contrasting with Nuala’s vanity 
and spoilt pettishness. The little fishing village of Dunooka, 
the Dalys’ fruit and flower shop, the warm kitchen where Mrs. 
Daly is always cooking delightful meals or mending and cutting 
down frocks for Nuala, the neighbours and friends of the 
family—all come vividly before us, till we feel at the end as 
though we were leaving friends when the story is over. Nuala 
gets the chance of going away to boarding school, but fails to 
make the best of it, and plunges everything into turmoil by 
trying to run away from school and get Delia to take her place 
there. All comes right in the end and everyone is satisfied. 
For girls of 10 and over who like a mixture of family and 
school adventures, and who do not mind an Irish setting, this 
is an ideal story. Joan Kiddell-Monroe’s spirited little draw- 
ings are good. 


Montcomery, R. Kildee House. Illus. by B. Cooney. 
209 pp. 84 X 54. ‘ ; , : Faber 9/6 


This is a superb book, in idea, in execution and in illus- 
tration and production. The story of Jerome, who decides to 
leave off carving headstones and to live in the woods, building 
his own peculiar but ‘functionally’ effective house among the 
giant redwoods, is related with a convincing ease which sur- 
passes that of the author’s earlier Mr. Jim. What Jerome was 
to do when his raccoon and skunk ‘guests’ had multiplied 
beyond the limits of comfort was solved for him by the joint 
endeavours of Emmie Lou and Donald Cabot, whose childhood 
feud is healed in the solution of Jerome’s dilemma. Mr. 
Kildee is a very real person; so are Donald and Emmie Lou, 
the only other humans who play large parts in the story. As 
if that were not enough Miss Cooney has matched the verbal 
aspect of the narrative absolutely in her illustrations of animals 
and men and the printers have made distinction trebly sure. 
This is a book to be read again and again. Mr. Montgomery 
has a gift of characterisation in animals which is altogether 
deeper than the whimsy of Kenneth Grahame and more lov- 
able than the satire of an Orwell or a Swift. 


NIVEN, J. Fair wind to adventure. 222 pp. 8} X 54. 





Faber 9/6 

Allan Cruikshank’s gamut of eighteenth century adven- 
tures mainly at sea, makes entertaining reading for readers who 
prefer fast-moving tales untrammelled by subtleties of character 
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or too much coloured with details of landscape or domestic 
backgrounds. Having escaped successively from pirates, thugee 
in Calcutta and a French man-o-war’s prison, he falls into 
the hands of the British Navy and is politely ‘pressed’ into the 
service for the war against France. Rising with meteoric 
swiftness to command of a gun-brig in the Mediterranean 
fleet he perpetrates several incredibly lucky attacks on French 
shipping and concludes by re-taking his own father who dis- 
appeared in the original brush with pirates two years before. 
‘The Peace of Amiens brings an end to the war and practically 
to the book, though there is concluding talk of Allan’s return- 
ing to India to clear up the mystery of his father’s fortune there. 
There are some good fights and much suspense but none of the 
characters inspires affection. The author has an_ irritating 
habit of referring to his hero now by his Christian name, now 
by his surname, so that one is not even sure of his creator's 
attitude to this rather hard-bitten young man. 


Reason, J. Swords of iron. Illus. by A. Blyth. 


160 pp. 8 X 5. . ; ? Phoenix House 9/6 
Few really successful novels have been written at any 
level about our earliest national ancestors but Miss Reason has 
made plausible the figures and background of her quite involv- 
ed story of Iberians, Brythons and Belgs in the Glastonbury 
region c.500 B.C. The work is full of incident, some of it 
uncomfortably bloody and fearsome, but it recreates the sense 
of insecurity which must have been typical of the time and 
illustrates the narrowly local aspect of community life which 
made the natives so vulnerable to determined invasion or in- 
trigue. Some half dozen of the principal characters are young 
people and these emerge clearly as individuals against a back- 
ground of swamp and forest and druidical lore. The author’s 
postscript, dealing with the topography of the narrative and 
some probabilities of ethnology and etymology, is clear and 
concise, and Mr. Blyth’s illustrations are full of action. This 
is another of the new ‘Pageant’ books. 


Rooke, D. The South African twins. Illus. by Biro. 
192 pp. 8 X 53. Cape 6/- 


Every reader of the famous “Twin” books will be sad- 
dened by the passing of Lucy Fitch Perkins. Her easily read, 
enjoyable stories of boys and girls of other lands, with her 
own illustrations, must have made international understanding 
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Illustration by E. Hobbs from The Light that Went Out 
(Hogarth Press). 
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less of a dream of the future and more of a concrete reality. 
Now Miss Rooke has “taken over”, and with Biro’s good 
drawings continues to entertain and instruct along the same 
lines. I found her style more suited to the older child (say 
10-12), but the story is good, with plenty of action, and there 
is a glossary to explain the unusual words. Karel and Tiensie 
(a shortened form of Ernestine) live near Durban; among other 
adventures they photograph wild game and succeed in finding 
a famous diamond, lost long ago in the hills. We hear of Zulu 
customs and meet many of the natives. Surprising though it 
may seem, there are still several countries to be covered in the 
“Twins” list, and Miss Rooke, it is hoped, will continue her 
good work, making some of the books suitable for a slightly 
younger age-group. 


STREATFEILD, N. The Fearless treasure. Illus. by 
D. Braby. 272 pp. 8% X 53. ‘ M. Joseph 12/6 
The idea of taking children through the door of history 
and introducing them to the past is by no means new, but Miss 
Streatfeild’s manner of performing this miracle is unusual. Six 
children, their ages ranging from 11 to 13, from different parts 





of England and varying levels of society, are sent to stay with 
a mysterious Mr. Fosse, who enables them (at first with the 
aid of magic handkerchiefs and then by the use of their imagina- 
tions) to set foot in England at several different periods of her 
history. The sights, sounds and smells of the past are brought 
vividly to life, and in each historical ‘picture’ one of the child- 
ren recognizes his or her ancestor. In this way, history becomes 
more real than it has ever been before for them, and they see the 
really important ‘treasure’ they have been looking for—“to be 
proud of their birthright, to think for themselves—to remember 
that they are free men, made in the likeness of God.” Miss 
Streatfeild has evidently written this book with the idea of 
inspiring the new “young Elizabethans” with an ideal to live 
for, through an understanding of their past. I think she has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the past very clearly and in giving children 
.a sense of the continuity and importance of their heritage, and 
their need of sympathy and tolerance in the making of a new 
generation. 


Miss Braby has drawn the pictures well and clearly, in 
the style of the Quennell books, and with a good sense of 
character in her portraits of the six children, 
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WHEELER, O. Stars over Bethlehem. Illus. by C. 
Price. 55 pp. 74 X 5. , . Harrap 6/- 


Miss Wheeler was deeply moved by her Christmas visit 
to the Holy Land, and has tried with obvious sincerity to con- 
vey to the reader some of her thoughts and emotions. The 
pilgrimage was indeed the consummation of the dreams and 
desires of many years. And yet very little of her deepest 
thoughts comes across in this book. What is lacking is simplic- 
ity, the plain statement of fact which is so much more moving ° 
than the piling up of epithets. I find the same needless elabora- 
tion too in Miss Price’s decorations. A sincere and well- 
meaning attempt to distil the spirit of Christmas has, in fact, 
been defeated by its own efforts. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Baker, G. Leopard’s cub. 174 pp. 8 X 5. 





Lutterworth 8/6 

For all his history book fame, there are few figures of the 
Middle Ages quite so little known as Edward the Black Prince, 
and, one might add, so little knowable. He is as inscrutable 
almost as the mask which his iron effigy presents to the world, 
lying in full armour upon the tomb in Canterbury, under the 
saddle and helmet of Poitiers. A hero above all men to his 
age, he was the conscious embodiment of an ideal of conduct 
which even in his own time was become mannered and conven- 
tional, he was a valiant leader of wars which were fought in 
pursuit of ends already out of date; and the failures of his 
own last years foreshadow the decay of the whole world of 
ordered chivalry for which he stood. It is, however, this pre- 
occupation with a code which hides him from us, save on such 
rare occasions as the savagery of his vengeance on Limoges, 
when sickened by impending disaster, and shattered in health, 
the bitterness of defeat broke through his self-control, and he 
was brutal against all his custom. 

He is therefore, in the narrow view, an easily made hero. 
Mr. Baker does not, on that account, ignore what human weak- 
nesses can be found in him, but when all is said, the Black 
Prince is the figure of a brilliant and futile pageant; he cannot 
be made to live in the round. This book is immensely readable, 
however, and will be much enjoyed, 
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Bett, E. M. Storming the Citadel. Illus. 200 pp. 
e 83 X 54. ‘ ; ‘ ; Constable 18/- 


This account of the struggle for the recognition of women 
in the medical profession was written at the suggestion of the 
Dean and Governors of the Royal Free Hospital School of 
Medicine. It is a book of facts about a long uphill fight in 
which the battles were stubborn and dramatic and the victory 
something that we take for granted today. Through the argu- 
“ ments and the legislation, three figures stand out; Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman doctor, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, 
and Sophia Jex-Blake. These personalities are drawn in detail. 
We see their families, their backgrounds, their ambitions, and 
each set-back and success. But perhaps there is something about 
the determination of battling women that stops our sympathy, 
they do not come over as humanly interesting. There they are, 
' excellent, untiring, indeed brilliant. We feel grateful for their 
achievements but they do not touch our hearts. 


A carefully compiled, well produced, fully indexed book; 
of value to students, of interest to social historians, tough going 
for the ordinary reader. 





BottomME, P. Man and beast. 127 pp. 74 X 5. 
. Faber 7/6 
These five short stories are not written for children and 
are perhaps not suitable for many. The relationship between 
animals and their owners or trainers is however, a fascinating 
one, and some older boys and girls will enjoy Miss Bottome’s 
treatment of the subject. Her tales are based on fact and her 
own experience, simple and terse, while the subtle understand- 
ing and sympathy between man and beast is surely and impress- 
ively conveyed. There are no frills to these stories. They have 
a short sharp taste about them produced by an economy of word 
and convention and it is that which makes them less suitable 
for younger readers. 








2 


Kamm, J. Janet Carr: Journalist. 192 p. 74 X 5. 
Bodley Head 7/6 

The latest in a good series of ‘Career Books for Girls’. 
Although the rather romantic story skims lightly over the 
details of journalism as a profession, it has an authentic ring 
and holds something perhaps more important than mere 
information. Those drawn towards being journalists, will find 
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themselves, reading of Janet’s difficulties and experiences and 
small hard won success, spurred and inspired. ‘What shall / 
do ? ‘What am J going to be?? Wondering minds are prob- 
ably as much influenced by slight things like a conversation 
overheard in a bus or a book borrowed from the library as by 
school lectures and the sensible advice of parents. So Miss 
Kamm’s very readable story may well strike urgent sparks. 


Lewis, L. Hote! doorway. Illus. by C. Hough. 

189 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ : . O.U.P. 9/6 
This, the latest addition to the Career novels published 

by the Oxford University Press, tells of an unusual and rarely 
thought of profession, that of the hotel and catering industry. 
Four young people, Lynette and Jennifer, Tom and Stephen, 
decide on leaving school to train for this work, and while the 
girls enter a special training college the two boys start their. 
apprenticeship in a large and palatial hotel. Miss Lewis givesf 
us a full and detailed picture of the hard and varied training } — 
needed for this job and the book should present some useful 
new ideas to young people. The writing is somewhat stiff and 
stilted, while the story itself, particularly in the first half seems 
to be lacking in movement and life, clogged by the very abun- 
dance of the information. ‘The four trainees seem almost too 4 
good to be true and while the information is no doubt correct, 
that too has an artificial and too glamorous air. The author 
does eventually however, become more at home with her 
material, throws off the shackles of mere instruction, and gives 
us a lively picture of two of the trainees working at a small 
country hotel during their vacation. There, even the intro- 
duction of a burglary and heroic capture on the part of = 
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trainees does not spoil the very human touch. The prologue 
might well have been the epilogue but no doubt serves to whet 
the appetite of its readers. The illustrations by Charlotte 
Hough are sketchy but suitable and the whole production 


pleasing. 
MeyneL., L. Policeman in the family. Illus. by N 
H. Dear. 200 pp. 8 X 5}. . ; O.U.P. 9/6 


Mr. Meynell has done the Police Force a good service in 
writing this very readable “career story” for boys. Johnnie f 
Cray, on finishing his National Service training, wants a job 
which will give him companionship, a chance to use his initiative 
and to join in “a bit of sport.” At first he has to work as 
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office assistant to his father in the building trade, but finding 
this dull, and having helped the local Police to get their hands 
on a shady character, he decides to join the Force. From then 
on, there is plenty of information about training and prospects, 
but it is all so-pleasantly given, as part of a good family story, 
that it never becomes obtrusive. The author does not set out 
to “high-light” any particular aspect of the service or to 
manufacture exciting events for the sake of making Johnnie 
appear a hero, but this does not make for an uninteresting story. 
Johnnie’s companions and instructors appear as a very human 
collection of people doing a worth-while job in the community. 
We do not meet any “misfits,” since they are presumably 
weeded out before they get to the Police training centre; the 
qualities required in a policeman are clearly stated. This is, 
in short, an excellent addition to the list of “career books.” 


Murray, J. C. A Sanctuary planted. 173 pp. 
8+ X 5H. ‘ : ’ ; Phoenix House 15/- 


This is an unusual book not merely because it describes the 
unusual achievement of an unusual person but also because it is 
framed in the language of enthusiasm that verges on the fanatic- 
al. Mr. Murray has been a disciple rather than a devotee of 
natural beauties and his fourteen-year, self-imposed task of 
creating a personal retreat for wild life has been for him in the 
nature of a religious exercise. This aspect of his experience, so 
far as it affects the toné of his writing may escape, even offend 
younger readers, but such of them as recognise his enthusiasm 
cannot miss the thrills arising out of each detail of plant, bird, 
animal and insect life recorded in his account. Some, even, who 
find his text tedious on first acquaintance, will find compensa- 
tion in the large number of intimate photographs included in the 
technically excellent sixty four collected in the book, while 
amateur botanists, ornithologists and lepidopterists will revel in 
its appendices. 


Newman, L. H. Butterfly farmer. Illus. 208 pp. 
8} X 5. ‘ , ; ‘ Phoenix House 16/- 


Mr. Newman was born on his father’s butterfly farm in 
Kent, and all his life has been surrounded by butterflies and 
talk of butterflies. In spite of this he remains an enthusiast 
for his subject, and it is this excitement and interest and 
enthusiasm that he quite simply passes on in his book. 
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First we are told something of the history of that remark- 
able farm, which from a few caterpillars in a back garden, has 
now become world-famous. Then we are taken behind the 
scenes to see the work on the farm from day to day and through 
the seasons. Here are herds of caterpillars feeding on bushes 
and trees, all enclosed in giant cotton sleeves to shelter them 
from their natural enemies. Here are moths being mated at 
dusk. Here is a nursery full of plants being grown each for 
a particular species. Here is a greenhouse all aflutter with 
swallowtails and silkmoths. We are told of particular big com- 
missions, like that of providing fresh butterflies daily for the 
zoo and stocking some showcases with live specimens at the 
Festival of Britain and trying to establish a new colony of 
Black-veined Whites at Chartwell. Perhaps Mr. Newman is 
best when he is remembering particular hunting expeditions on 
the downs by day, or with a torch in the lanes after dark. It 
is all extraordinary and fascinating and aglow with the 
author’s enthusiasm for the subject dearest to his heart. 


This is not a book for specialists only. Not even a book 
merely for those who are interested in natural history. Mr. 
Newman so unique in his knowledge and experience, is never 
the aloof expert. He draws every reader in, a delightfully 
simple and painstaking guide. All eyes, both child and adult, 
will be opened a bit wider by his revelations. 


PatcHETT, M. E. Ajax the warrior. Illus. by E. 
Tansley. 182 pp. 73 X 44. Lutterworth Pr. 6/- 


This is the story of a child growing into her ‘teens’ in the 
remote Australian Bush, with no human playfellows, save an 
occasional visitor, except during her brother’s school holidays. 
However, she was never lonely, for she had a wonderful col- 
lection of animal friends, including a pet snake, a monkey, and 
a kangaroo which she virtually kidnapped from a travelling 
show. Her principal companions were her ponies and three 
dogs ; Ajax the huge and magnificent ; Benny, the conceited little 
Australian terrier; and the adorable bulldog Algy, who adopted 
little animals as pets of her own. 


Adventures of all kinds come thick and fast to Mary and 
her dogs. Ajax saves her from drowning, and (much less 
credibly) from three wolves escaped from a circus; Benny is lost 
in a caved-in hole; Algy is kidnapped, to be the god of an un- 
tamed Aboriginal tribe. 
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Incidentally, some of the most interesting parts of the book 
are those describing the life and customs of the Aborigines; 
both in contact with the Whites and in their untouched state. 


Writing in the first person Miss Patchett conveys, in 
simple forceful language, an alluring picture of the Australian 
wilds. Many English readers will envy her heroine her 
glorious freedom and her delightful pets; and finish the book 
knowing quite a lot more about Australia than when they 


started. 
PerRTWEE, R. An actor’s life for me. Illus. by T. R. 
Freeman. 184 pp. 8 X 5. ‘ O.U.P. 9/6 


This new volume in the O.U.P.’s Career books is excellent, 
and easy reading. It runs at top speed from beginning to end, 
with sound and lively characterisation, plenty of incident, 
plenty of light and shade. Mr. Pertwee knows his subject, 
the theatre, and hands out generously the fruit of his experi- 
ences. He writes so well, so persuasively, that the young will 
inevitably be dazzled by it and, being young, will certainly 
not be in the least discouraged by the wet sponges he drops from 
time to time, conscientiously, on their eager faces. 


The hero of the career is Nick Watney, already familiar 
to readers of The Islanders. Coming from a famous theatrical 
family, his position as a younger member with signs of some of 
the same talent, offers peculiar pitfalls as well as its own 
special thrills and glamour. The situation is well handled, keep- 
ing sympathy warm even during the times of insensitive pride 
when Nick is too sure that bright lights are waiting for him, 
and that the world is on tip toe to hear that another Watney 
has taken to the boards. 


It will certainly go to the heads of hundreds of dreamy-. 
eyed ’teenage girls, and provide a glorious hour of escape from 
sterner fate for plenty more! 

Eleanor Graham. 


Rosperts, L. Canada: The Golden Hinge. Illus. 
301 pp. : . Harrap 15/- 
This survey “- wate Canada, published first across the 

Atlantic, is for older students interested in the economic con- 
ditions of a great partner in the Commonwealth. It pre-sup- 
poses a good knowledge of Canadian history and of the natural 
resources of the country, and is concerned with the development 
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and power-potential of these resources, especially in regard to 
Canadian relationship with the United States. Mr. Roberts 
is a well-known journalist and broadcaster in his own country, 
where his book was enthusiastically received. It should be of 
value to advanced scholars here, especially to those specialising 
in economics, geography, or in Commonwealth modern history. 
The title is derived from a speech made by Field Marshall 
Lord Montgomery: “There stands Canada, a hinge between 














the Old World and the New; a hinge of purest gold.” ¢ 


Scott, J. M. Portrait of an Ice Cap. Illus. 173 pp. 
8 X 5. : Chatto & Windus 12/6 


Mr Scott’s ey is an account of the experiences of some 
members of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition, led by 
Gino Watkins, to the Greenland Ice Cap, where a weather 
station was established as the only means by which the winter 
conditions of that desolate and lifeless waste could be known. 
The station was manned by Augustine Courtauld throughout 
the winter, and by a series of mishaps, he manned it alone. 
Older readers will remember the publicity that attended his 
fortunate and belated rescue—though, indeed, no blame could 
be rested on any shoulders for the narrowness of his escape 
from the death which befell Dr. Wegener of the contemporary 
German expedition. 


Mr. Scott’s account of this adventure is based largely on 
diaries of expedition members. He was himself one of the 
party and his personal comments are therefore authentic to a 
degree. Nevertheless, his experiment of withdrawing from the 
action as far as possible, and leaving the diaries to speak the 
story, is not an unqualified success. True, the extracts convey 
some idea of the rigours and monotony of this endless waste, 
of snow, with its incredible silences and its appalling winds, 
but the unvarying nature of the struggle gives the writers too 
little to say for the outer world. In addition, the lack of a 
sketch map makes for confusion, and should be made good if 
another edition is called for. The photographs are adequate. 


Altogether, one cannot but feel that some of the artifice 
of the practised writer, such as Mr. Scott is, could have been 
more freely used to make plainer the epic nature of this strug- 
gle, which has after all, its own deserved place in the records 
of polar exploration. 
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SmitH, H. S. The World’s great bridges. Illus. by 
R. J. Mainstone. 179 pp. 83 X 54. Phoenix House 15/- 


This is a fine book. Bridges catch the imagination as do 
few other kinds of engineering. One reason may be that they are 
so old a device, along with ships, surely, one of the earliest human 
grapplings with environment. ‘Then too, there is the com- 
bination of grace and strength in them, and in this connection 
the best examples of bridge building from recent years will 
challenge comparison in their beauty of design and their 
spectacular use of new materials, with even such masterpieces 
as the Pont du Gard and the lovely Alcantara Bridge. 

Mr. Shirley Smith is himself a most experienced engineer 
and bridge builder, and therefore, highly qualified to write a 
book which should be at once popular and thoroughly informa- 
tive. He traces the history of his craft from its earliest days, and 
illustrates the stages which have led to the giant structures 
of the 20th century by reference to the world’s most famous 
examples and the often eventful course of their building. 

The book is most beautifully illustrated, largely by photo- 
graphs which have either historic or artistic interest, and usually 
both. There are also many line drawings to illustrate points 
of construction or of engineering principle involved, and 
altogether the work is, apart from its absorbing appeal for the 
general reader, a most desirable addition to the science library. 


SuMMERSON, J. Sir Christopher Wren. Illus. 160 pp. 
= ae ; ‘ - , ; Collins 9/6 
This book should be within the reach of any thoughtful 
boy or girl, for it is not only another life of Wren. It is a 
short study of the growth of natural philosophy in the XVIIth 
Century, of men not yet much concerned to describe themselves 
as either exclusively artists or scientists, and of how an excellent 
writer of Latin, a mathematician and model-maker, an ingen- 
ious anatomist, a professor of astronomy, became the architect 
of St. Paul’s. The Cathedral turns out to be peopled with the 
shades of Vitruvius and Michelangelo, Copernicus and Gallileo, 
Vesalius and Harvey, Gilbert and Boyle. Indeed, anachronism 
apart, Francis Bacon would seem to have a far greater claim 
to designing St. Paul’s than to writing the works of William 
Shakespeare. Adolescents are naturally drawn to the romantic 
aspects of Gothic architecture rather than to classical formality. 
This book, the very thing for senior discussion groups, should 
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Tyrre__, G.W. The Earth and its mysteries. Ullus. 
278 pp. 7 X 44. ; : ; ' Bell 16/- 


Vituiers, A. The ‘Cutty Sark’. Illus. 96 pp. 
83 X 5%. P ‘ fs Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 








help them to a greater sympathy towards our own English 
reading of classical principles, and may act as a corrective to 
the hostile view contained in a notorious clerihew ! 








Dr. Tyrrell has written, within the limits of his space 
(fewer than 300 pages) an extraordinarily comprehensive | 
account of the origin and physical nature of the earth, as far 
as modern theory and knowledge go, and what is the more 
remarkable in the circumstances, he has contrived to deal 
plainly enough for the layman, despite the specialised nature 
of much of his material. The later part of the book is a sum- 
mary of the main characteristics of the epochs of geological 
time, necessarily compressed in treatment, and therefore at 
times rather difficult to follow. The photographs illustrating 
this work are numerous, and admirably chosen for their pur- 
pose. They are supplemented by useful sketch plans where 
necessary. It is difficult to imagine that Dr. Tyrrell has found 
this an easy book to write, and he is to be congratulated on the 
clarity and sustained interest of this introduction to the allied } 
sciences of geophysics and geology. The lay reader may well be 
led into further research and the serious student cannot afford > 
to neglect so useful a summary. 








This is a book to possess by all interested in the history of 
the sea. Even if the fascination of the clipper ship has led to 
the accumulation of a library on the subject, there will be 
room still for this unadorned and absorbing tale of the career 
of one of the best loved and most famous of all these lovely 
sailing ships. One must assume that others too have their 
chronicles, volumes to themselves, that is; record-breakers such 
as the “Thermopylae,” for instance. But in this respect, the 
“Cutty Sark” has a full literature of her own. Mr. Villiers 
has added to it a work penetrated through and through with 
his own admiration for this gallant little ship in general, and 
for the quite distinct race of men who sailed them, and if he 
plainly regrets that what such vessels represented in grace and 
craftsmanship should have had to give way to more efficient 
ships, at any rate, he is glad to have had the opportunity of 
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lish working in the last of their genus himself. The book has many 
» delightful illustrations and is altogether a splendid piece of 
writing and production. 
Vittiers, A. And not to yield. Illus. 160 pp. 
16/- 73 X 54. , ‘ ' Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 
space Mr. Villiers is very well equipped to write a tale of the 
asive “Outward Bound” School, for he actually sailed the ketch 
3 far ¢ “Warspite” for a year at the school, and this book is about an 
enare unintentionally prolonged training voyage in that same ship, 
deal fictional in form, but dealing with the kind of incident which 
ature might occur any time. The school, whether training for the 
sum- hills or for the sea, has been a magnificent idea, and if it turns 
ogical out boys capable of the self-reliance of the crew of whom Mr. 
at Villiers writes, the idea is being magnificently fulfilled. 
rating Briefly, the “Warspite,” caught without experienced officers 
+ pur- through pure accident, is driven about the treacherous waters 
where of Cardigan Bay in a sudden storm, and her young crew is 
found forced in the end to set a course round Ireland in order to 
on the make their home port, Aberdovey, in safety. It is a merit of 
allied the book that their success should be quite credible. The illus- 
vell be trations are good, and the story calculated to spread the fame 
afford > of the School still farther afield. 
Waite, B. Teen- aaa Dancebook. Illus. 243 pp. 
8 XxX 5. : .. Thames and Hudson 10/6 
8/6 ‘With the torso at ease but erect, the feet are held together 
tory of or crossed with hands resting in the lap. Conversation of an 
; led to easy pleasant nature should be maintained, but controversial 
will be issues should be avoided . . .’ These instructions for ‘sitting’ 
» career at a dance are an example of how difficult anything can become 
> lovely as soon as you start thinking about it. With Man Friday-like 
e their patterns on each page and seriously considered instructions this 
ers such book explains the movements of all the more usual dances and 
ect, the some of the less well known, like the Virginia Reel and the 
Villiers Lindy, and makes of dancing a fearful and intricate business. 
gh with As its title suggests the book was originally published in 
ral, and America and nothing has been translated for the British edition. 
nd if he We read of rumpus rooms and iceboxes, phonographs and disc 
race and jockeys, for the organising of a dance as well as the actual 
efficient dancing is covered. The author is a well known dancing 


unity of teacher and presumably knows what her pupils would find 
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helpful, indeed we are told that she has ‘tested this easy way 
to dancing mastery’, but oh my, what a mystery any theory 
without practice can seem. 


PatcHeTTt, M. The Lee twins—beauty students. 
191 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ : Bodley Head 7/6 
Miss Patchett has succeeded in giving us a wealth of sur- 
prising and interesting information about the training of beauty 
students, information that is also enlightening and authentic, 
giving usable recipes and showing medical knowledge. Belinda 
and Janice Lee, twins with differing temperaments, start their 
training for this work, studying in turn at a glamorous West 
End Salon, a rigorous and rather unhealthy Beauty Institute, 
and finally at the Sherwood Beauty School which is all that 9’ 
it should be. The whole thing is woven into a story which 
becomes more apparent, though somewhat melodramatic and 
too sweetly sentimental at the end. The author has endeavoured 
to create character and the picture of the twins’ contrasting 
personalities is convincing up to a point. Her writing is how- 
ever, immature and heavy going at times, lacking the smooth- 
ness and ease of real craftsmanship. The information itself 
however, is never forced and fits naturally into the tale. Each * 
method of training described is unfortunately very expensive, 
and the author only mentions that there are cheaper methods, 
without giving details about them. Thus, while the book may 
have a wide initial appeal its usefulness will be strictly limited. 





Lewis, L. June Grey: fashion student. 190 pp. 
2? ae ; . ; ; Bodley Head 7/6 
Several publishers are now alive to the value and appeal 

of ‘career’ books and this volume is another addition to a recent 
series. As is so often the case with these books, the profession 
described is one of the more unusual and glamorous ones, but 
the impression given here is that this is a really creative and 
worthwhile job, open to all with the right artistic ability. The 
whole book has a studious thoughtful air about it and no soft 
pedal is put upon the very necessary hard work involved. Lorna +, 
Lewis writes well and the reader joins June Grey as she trains 
and works at a School of dress design, a dress manufacturing 
firm and a Mayfair house of ‘haute couture’. The facts given 
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are detailed and helpful and the picture is coloured by a variety 
of real and solid people with contrasting characters and person- 
alities. The whole is knit together by a very slight love story 
which does not jar or cheapen but only serves to enliven further 
this very human story. 


BarnE, K. Elizabeth Fry. Illus. by Ruth Gervis. 

195 pp. 74 X 5... : , , Methuen 9/6 
What a lively dancing book this is, a book teeming with 
character and pregnant witn the atmospnere ot early nineteenth 
century England, all serving to light up the personality and 
great qualities of Elizabeth Fry, the Quaker and prison rerorm- ° 
er. Elizabeth Fry was a member of a large and gay Quaker 
family and the high spirits of that family torm a vackground 
to Elizabeth’s more serious and sober outlook. She herself 
_became a ‘Plain’ Quaker, felt herself called to special work and 
found her vocation in preaching, and above all else in helping 
the prisoners and reforming the prisons of the day. In addition 
to tnis tireless and unceasing work she neglected no domestic 
duty. She loved and cared for her husband, reared a family 
of eleven and coped with a multiplicity of entertainment in an 
ever hospitable household. ‘The book leaves a lasting impres- 
sion of a great figure, a figure who was human and fallible but 
who conquered her more trivolous inclinations to devote her- 
self to a disciplined life and a hard and arduous task. Her 
human fraility is shown in the fact that while successful in 
so much of her work she could not control her own unruly 
children, though she loved and cared for them. That fraility 
endears her the more to us, evoking a sympathy and a greater 
belief in her outstanding achievements and sterling qualities. 








7/6 ; Both Kitty Barne and Ruth Gervis, the illustrator, are related 
ippeal |. to Elizabeth Fry and their relationship has helped them in the 
recent ‘¥ handling of the subject. The text is lit with extracts from 
ession diaries and journals that add a very human and often amusing 
5, but touch. Altogether a most pleasing and worthy production. 

e and | Sericman, A. Trafalgar ’49. Illus. by R. Grimble. 

The 192 pp. 8 X 54. . Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
o soft Mr. Seligman’s last novel, Mountain of Gold, left the 
Lorna » younger children of the earlier books facing the dangerous 
trains mission of somehow delivering to the British authorities a 
turing message essential to the defeat of an international revolutionary 


given organisation. To do so, they had to make a difficult journey 
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through the mountains into Oporto, and this is the story of 
their trip. One cannot quite believe in the master revolution- 
aries—even the villainous-looking Hoodeye has a synthetic ap- 
pearance normally foreign to Mr. Seligman’s tales; nor in the 
plan which they have concocted to destroy an allied fleet in 
Gibralter by means of an atomic weapon. But given a sauce 
of credulity in this matter, and children will not be so nice in 
their appetites—what splendid fare Mr. Seligman serves up! 
This book has all the vivid writing, the deft building up of 
character, the tenseness of critical situations, and the fine, solid 
construction, which one has come to take almost for granted 
in the work of this writer, who from time the time Thunder 
Reef appeared has been in the very front rank of children’s 
authors, by virtue of integrity and fine craftsmanship. It is a 
tribute, not a criticism, to hope that in the next book we shall 
meet rather more often the indomitable Paul and his sister. We 
miss them. 

As usual in this series, the book is delightfully illustrated 
and produced. 


THE SILKEN SECRET 


By GEOFFREY TREASE 


Illustrated by ALAN JESSETT 
La. Cr. 8vo. Cloth 9s. 6d. net 


A full blooded historical adventure set in London and 
Derbyshire at the end of the eighteenth century. This is 
Geoffrey Trease at his best. The story has already 
appeared in a shortened form in the Children’s Newspaper. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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